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ABSTRACT 

?he value of creative writing instruction for 
educable mentally handicapped adolescents is considered and 
suggestions are provided regarding the develojment 
writing activities. Suggestions touch on the 
success, 
of cau' 

sugge&iions for creative writing p.ctivities is provided that presents 
information on procedures, student responses, and objectives for 
activities to promote word association, narrative skill, and 
responses to art. It is suggested that the teacher's role is one of 
an evaluator of students' strengths rather than one of a corrector cf 
writing samples. (CL) 



of creative 

ig activities. Suggestions touch on the students' needs for 
IS, age-appropriate materials, continuity to strengthen concepts 
1"^ and effects, nnd help in social relationships. A list of 
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Introduction 

Kodexn educators have recognised the value of slnple writing 
exercises for educable aeotaUy handicapped (aiH) children. As early 
as 1930 ( for exBsple, Annie Dolaan Inskeep suggested that *Vritten 
descriptions of buildings, perscms, and of simple proce^es in 
handwork will help the child to becoae attentive and observant" (p. 99). 
Siailarly, the focus in language edi»:ation for aildly handicapped 
adolescents is also geared toward practical activiti^ that will aid 
pupils in career and life sltuatioas. Useful exercises in vocabulary 
building or oral casaaunlcation skills say be supplcnented, iMJwever, 
by creative writing activities designed especially for aentally 
handicai>ped students. 

Because adolescence is traditionally a time of uncertainty and 
ccmfusion for young people of all capabilities « such activltlM aay be 
just as valuable In building self-confidence as in teaching different 
ways to use words. Creativity is str(»igly linked to self -concept in 
the sentally handicapped. In response to a recent ^tudy of this 
fact, Uno and Lewiardson have stated "relationships aaong creativity, 
self -concept, and personal experiences operate in sioilar ways at 
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both ends of the intellectual contininai" (1980, p. 219). Since 
students in special and Mlxntxeaaed elates have the sane social 
and eootional needs as their brighter peers, it is important for 
teachers of the educable moitally handicapped to develop activities 
especially suited to the needs, capabUitira, and interests of their 
pupils* 

The Need for Creative Writing Activities 

Althmi^ Bildly nentajLl/ handicapped adolescents leaxn at sloirer 
rates and require lower levels of instruction than other students 
of their saae chronological age, they are capable of responding to 
lessons with as much potential as students of their saae BOital age. 
Higher anxiety levels, as well as aifficulty structuring eootional 
responses, do tend to set thea apart in the educational systoa so they 
wozk best in low pressure settings with individualised instruction. 
Gven with specialised Instruction, because of low intelligence quotients 
(50-70), £«H students stUl exhibit probleas in developing 
language-relatel skills and are "less adequate than their noxsial age 
CA peers in the phonological, aorphological , syntactic, and semantic 
aspects of language" (Blake, 197^, pp. 22-23), Short attention spans, 
weak nenorles, and difficulty with word associations detract froa the 
learning process. Vocabulary building is slow. Divergent thinking 
patterns, idiich further confuse language usage, also Icsid to surface 
in high school age EXH pupils. 

Regardless of their probleaas }ji the classroc^, 3Mi & "cmtb grow 
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into adults vho nUI b« pexf ozslng socially and econoadcally In auch 
the saae way as their peers. Their social and erotional needs are 
auch the saae as those of intellectually nozaal pupils because, unlike 
acre severely handicapped people, they oft«i end up living apart 
froB fsallies and Instltutlcms. ConsequentJy, their InabUj^ty to 
develop as aasterfully as normal adolracents in language should not 
detract fron the ideals of their prograa of stiidy. 

The adolescent SIH pupil is at a dlsadvanta^ aK>tlcmally when he 
or she enters the dassrooa. As a teenager, the special pitpil has 
reached relative Intellectual aaturlty. More processes, words, and 
facta aay be ccoalttsd to s^cry, vith sosc effort, but the ability 
to develop finer patterns of thinking will never emerge. As a chUd, 
the a(H pupil aay have been too concernni with struggling to leazn 
to read, write, and calculate to consider a relatitmship to society 
and also aay have aore closely resembled peers in superficial irays. 
The teenager, on the other hand, aay begin to feel differ«it or set 
apart once basic skills are aaatered even thou^ teachers rwpect 
ability and focus on career preparedness and life situations to 
prepare the stud«»t for leaving school. The language teacher 
accordingly structures lessons around resources such as SchUlt 
and Caldwell's "list of essential career/vocational words for 
mentally retarded students" (1980). 

At the saae tiae, self-iaage nay deteriorate as noraal 
school-mates becoae excited about the myriad of opportunities open 
to the intellectually able. Yet for all practical purposes, th« QiH 
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studoit is Just as such a young adult. Ife or she vUl probably 
secure a Job, leave hoaet have a faaily* perfoza ctaturally significant 
tasks. Nonetheless, aiH adults are not as stable in keeping Jobs 
and tend to have sane difficulty with the law and cansunity Bores. 
This phenoBoion may inaccurately be tzaced to the aofital handicap 
while the B(M individual is in fact capable of learning right and wrtmg. 
It shoold be biased instead in part cm the failure of teachers to 
prepare aiH individuals to eat«r society with a supporUve sense of 
self -worth. The EMH i»ipil thus must be reposed to activities above 
and beyond the regular prograa of instzucticm during adolescmce. Ctoe 
altextiatlve is the introduction of creative writing activities into 
the language classrooea. 

The niurturing of creativity siay not at first consideration seem 
practicable for EMH pupils since the word Itself cc»ijures up 
iaages of gifted or above-average students involved in innovative 
projects, Torrance relates that "many educatlcmal psycholc^lsts . • • 
Iwlieve that the tsza 'creativity' is too value laden and should not 
be used to denignate the kinds of behavior involved in . . . teaching 
children to think creatively" (1972, p. 116). He in tiim asserts 
the concept of creativity "as a natural huiaan process motlvat€>d by 
strong human needs" (1972, p. 116), Deaythifled, creativity involves 
nothing more than the act of creating, of aaklng soaething that was 
not there before, of accoBplishing something no one else can do in 
quite the same Banner, 

The relationship between self-esteem and creativity lies in an 
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individual's realisaticm that he or she has indeed accoapllshed a 
unique feat, no aatter hov alnor, in a vajr that is exprcNssive of his 
or her om personality. Even the nentally handicapped youth nay 
be draim into activities that add a sense of accooplisinmt to an 
ostensibly sinple task. Positive teacher reinforcoient of 
Individuality in SHH pupils say Ideally draw studwits into an 
«iucatlonal cmvironnmit in which they are motivatwi to perfoxs 
creatively. SlBple exercises that utilize language in a creative 
way nay th«i be linked to both caxeev preparation and sociakl 
adjustnent because a person with a healthy sense of self -worth, 
regardless of intelligence quotient, is capable of coctrilAAtlng more 
to the ccsotunlty than a maladjusted perscm is. 

Che of the sost obvious thin£^ a teacher aust reoMaber when 
developing these exercises is that they should be keyed for euccessi 
also sandatory is a studied regard for the disparity tetween 
chronological and aontal ages. 

Developing Creative Writing Activities 

The adolescent EMH pupil is no acre than approximately 12 years 
old in mental age, which near^s that activities oust be structured 
to neet arrested intellectual capabilities as well as to satisfy the 
no£«al Interests of teenagers. Amr^ess of creative writing procmses 
in children can help the teacher to develop suitable actlvitlef} but 
any lessons esx>ecially designed for childroj aust be exaolned 
carefully and adapted for use by, chzxmologically speaking, an older 
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audience. In other words, we aust not "teach down to" SlfH 
adolescents t 

To encourage and saintain student involvement, the teacher 
should keep in nind sevexsl concepts* Robert M. S&ith's su^rations 
(197^) include! 

* ThB pupil Bust be ready to pazticipate in the exercise 
and not be pushed into it. 

* The pupil oust see ncae reason for participating in the 
activity and not be expected to do it just because the 
teacher requires it. 

* The pupil aust have already shewn soae potential for 
success in related areas in order to be spared unnecessary 
feeling of failure. 

* The goals of the exercise must be realistic and sensitive 
to imlividual stroigthst weaknesses, and interests. 

* The pupil should be allowed as much time as needed to 
c(»plete an activity. 

* The teacher should reinforce immediately any sign, no matter 
how inconsequential, of achievement. 

In addition to respecting these suggestions, the teacher is wise to 
try to develop exercises that contribute to a learning experience that 
takes into account and subsequently tries to improve attention span, 
word associaticms, ehort- and long-term memory, vocabulary, and 
language usage in general. 

Theie are several methods and approaches a teacher must be aware 
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of vhoa deaaing with EMH pupils, soae of Nfaich are especially 
applicable to the develoinont of creative vxitiag activities. Gloria 
Pcaokum's suggestiois (19B2) axe adapted lierei 

• Flan activltlea that relate to various social relationships, 
i.e. l»y-girl, »other-father, nei^shbor-reighbor, parent-child, 
etc, 

« Develop activities that stress continuity txosi one point 
to another in order to strvAgthoa awar^iess of sequoatial 
events ai»l cause and effect. 

• Consider the advantages of "acting cmf and role playing 
in strajgihening gceaajoal co&auni cation skills. 

• Utilise the game approach to sake writing fun. 

• Show slides, filos, piecra of art, and play records to 
etiaulate sensory perceptions and to inspire student responses. 

• Qacourage grtmp discussion of student writing. 

» "Publish" student writing so pupils may share ideas and 
also BO the link betweoi writing and reading will be 
naintalned. 

By expecting students to do their best on assignia«ats, it is possible 
for a teacher to solicit interesting contributions fmn the pupils. 
Che should never accept shoddy work, of course, so it is iajKjrtant 
to stress the role of revision and of siaply taking tine with an 
assignaant. When first efforts sees careless, the teacher shmad 
find and encourage stra^ points to draw the student intr further 
atteapts. Too auch red ink will not aid the writing process and will 
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ultia&tely affect the iRipU's self-ixaage. 

Since teachers should assume their pupils are going to succeed 
In creative writing asslgnmts, It sdght te advantageous for theo 
to begin a unit In creative writing with slaple word gaaes, group 
writing, and poetry exercises before aovlng on to acre deaandlng 
activities. This way the pattern for succms aay be established 
long bctf ore the teacher asks the class to write newspaper articles or 
personal narratives. Such a aovsaent frrai simple to relatively coaplex 
Is escpresaive of research showing '*that children's writing appears 
to show patterns of growth which al^t reach developaental stages** 
(HcDowioll and OsbuTO, 1980, p. 311). Growth will be expressed by 
the "ability to coanunlcate by generating ideas, then relating these 
ideas in a clear, organlEed fashion" (McDonnell and Osbum, I98O, p. 
311). 

Rubin has suggested that this process aay bo blocked by 
traditional writing prograos that actually lapede a "studesit's 
ability to write, rather than facilitating its growth" (I98O, p, 285). 
He argues that group activities that Isolate the pupil less than 
standard writing activities do are more conducive to writing jarogross. 
Group activities in school can bec(ate ^^stlng grounds for group 
Interrelations after graduation whan the EMH individual will be 
called upon to perfora a cultural role as eaployee, parent, neighbor, 
conaittee aeaber, and so on. 

While writing aay not aJways be a focal point of post-graduatlcm 
activities, success in creative writing can prepare a person to achieve 
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a self-laa^ that will bolp hla or hex fit better into the ccsaunityi 
it may also Inspire the stiidoit to becone an avid writer of 
letters to the editor or slaply to hcHse or friends. Obviously It 
will help the studmt to feel aore at ease In real-life situations 
that require basic writing skills. 

?v;t vhat about Instructive techniques? Books and articles on 
the subject of creative writing; abound. They su^sest bzalnstozadz^, 
group writing, non-rhynlng poetry. Jot lists, and free assoclatlcm, to 
naae Just a few activities (CQjao, I98O1 Flelsher, 1980| Acadenlc 
Therapy . I96O). There is no shortage of conceptual naterlal for 
the writing teacher to utilize. Vhat is scarce Is auch coanacsitaxy 
on creative writing and its relationship to aiH adolescents. Perhaps 
this is because most writing activities say apply to noznal or 
handicapped individuals. 

Ckie teacher, in prefacing a list of creative writing topics, 
suggests "if you are an Snglish teacher or a aalnstreas classroom 
teacher, or a special classroom teacher . . . you are no doubt often 
trying to get your students to dig doun deep into their inner 
resources and produce a writing assignaent" ( Acadenlc Therapy . I98O, 
p. 222). Adapting ideas for use in the SKH classrocm, however, 
requires preparation on the pari of the teacher who must, firstly, 
be aware of the special leaznlng requirenents of the educable 
mentally handicapped end, sTCondly, be conscioi^s of a variety of 
interesting ways to stiapiiate writing. Teachers must not assume 
that students will "dig down" but instead should focus on activities 
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that, ifith toaeher iuvolvesent, will teing students out of their 
inner selves to share their perscmalities with classmates. Also, 
the product of the sssignnent should not take on sore status than 
the interactive liwiming process leadi^ toward and fi n ally 
reinforcing it. Because the role of creative writing in ENH activities 
is prlsarlly to enhance self -concepts while strengthening language 
usage and reaff liming individual worth in group situations, and 
not particularly to inspire the future Hemingways of the world, a 
psychologically beneficial educational frcneworfc is sore important than 
a lltexary or grammatical one. 

Suggestions for Creative Writing Activities 

Each teacher should be responsible for evaluating the needs of 
a particiaar group of students. Cto the other hand, activities need 
not be altogether original because it is both time-saving ani 
useful to adapt freely frc» tested 8U£gestions in articles, texts, and 
other sources. The following Is a group of ideas derived from 
traditional writing exercises. In the EMH classro«a, they may not 
seen to the casual observer much dlffermt fnm what is going on 
In regular or gifted activities. The main difference lies in the B21H 
teacher, his or her expectations, and the students' relative 
capabilities. 

Word Association 

Teacheri The teacher .writes one word on the chalkboard. This 
irord ehould ')e era w!th aany personal and social 
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coonotatltnis that all the students will relate to. 
Exaaplc»i love, death, schooli heme, acmeyt cazs. 

Pupils I Pupils th«» volunteer to 20 to the board to write 
under the word, in list fashion, another word or 
short phrase that ccsies to mind when they see or hear 
the topical word. 

Objective I This exercise allows students to share their fselines 
on universal subjects, subsequently showing both 
conBcnalitles and difference. T^e finished product 
on the chalkboard wHl resemble a poea and discussion 
of how what the students have done resesbles poetry 
may lead Into more complicated exercise in writing 
verse. 

Narrative s 

Teacheri The teacher asks the students to tell her, in writing, 
what they usually do each day when they leave school. 
While they work, he or she answers all questions concerning 

spcdllngp ajid punctuation to r^IesGe thes 
from the pressure of worrying abou'. errors. 

Pupils t Pupils KOI* at their desks at firsts After they each 
coaplete a paragra^t they should ^>Teak into s&aller 
groups and siisre tlieir papers aaoiig themselves to 
help each other clarify weak points that need 
additional develop»ent to make the piece understood. 
Then the groups will disperse to allow Individuals 
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to clean up writing. Final products should 
duplicated and read aloud in class. 

Ofbjectivei This exercise allonB students to wozic with one 

piece cf writing over a space of tine 9 perha|» a few 
dayst in order to develop ideas and give their work 
audience appeal. It allows students to woric in ssiall 
groups as individuals with the responsibility of 
respcmding to o< ««rs around then. also heliNs 
the teacher lee .1 more about her pupils* interests. 
Hhen the paragraphs are duplicated and shar«lt students 
learn about one another. 

Responses to Art 

Te&chen The teacher displays a lazge color poster of a 
Uiought*provoKlng painting that should be 
impressionistic, expressionistict atetract, 
fantastic, or surreal, but not at all ruilistic. 

Pupils I Students share reactions and opinions about the 

painting in a class discussicm. Then each student 
should write a review of the painting that includes 
(a) suggestions on how he or she would have painted 
it differently or (b) why he or she thinks the artist 
did what the artist did. 

Objective! This exercise allows the teacher to integrate 

visual stimulation with written responses. It may 
allow students to share varying perceptions. At the 
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ccmclusion of this activity, the poster of the 
painting should "be displayed on a bulletin board 
with the reviews. 
Although these are Just a few suggestions, ideas are liaitless. 
Through a sequence of appropriate creative writing activities, the 
EMH student will be encouraged to eaerge with a stronger grasp of oral 
and written language, as well as a bettetr s^use of self-coofidtince. 
The creative writing teacher, idio will probably be the regular 
language tTOcher and not a special instructor, must be aware of this 
irterrelation of cooaunication skills and self-awarenM«. 

Conclusion 

It is iJBportant to esphasize the role of teacher evaluation In 
responding to any creative writing activities in the aiH classrooia. 
The teacher should regard his or her role not as a corrector of 
writing s«LiBples twt as an ovaluator irtx> believes In the value of 
positive evaluation that lilentlf lea strengths of individual students 
In carder to reinforce and encourage a pattern of achievement. This 
approach Is contrasted with negative criticism on the part of a 
teacher who might perfunctorily mark errors and focus largely on 
Individual weaknesses. The positive approach to teaching writing Is 
organic and dynamic In ccsicept because it encourages growth and allows 
a more creative developoent in the classroom, EKH or otherwise, dice 
students begin enjoying writing, they will also try harder to 
avoid mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and usage. While EMH 
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adoXescmits say be Halted lii Intellectual depth and eraotlooal 
aaturlty, they are capable of being Inventive about how they express 
their Ideas In tmlque loiys. It Is the teacher's role to recognise 
success In creative writing activities In order to affirm and n\urture 
the relationship between creativity and self -concept. 
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